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LITERARY RECOMMENDATION 
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WE now proceed to athird work of 

ited authoress of Evelina 
and Cecilia. Many years had passed 
away, and Mi 
the situation of dresser to her | 
Majesty, was married to a Vreneh 
gentleman, of the name of d° \rblay, 
when the public were informed, that 
another Novel was inthe press, 


her clegaut peu, that Novel is called 





the celeb 








$s Burney, after filling 


iron 


CAMILLA. 


Whether this work is decidedly 





the rival of Cecilia in excellence or 
not, it certainly pessesses great 
merit. ‘The priacipal character is 


the portrait of a young female, who 
does not stand alone in the perplex- 
ing situation of Evelina, nor does 
she enter the cireles of splendid life, 
an admired heiress like Cecilia; 
but makes one in a family of four 
children in her father’s house, and 
one of six nep! and nieces in 
the house of her uncle. Livery in- 
dividual of these young people is 
admirably described, and the diver- 
sity of their characters, gives the 


cWwS 


work an inexpressible charm with 
juvenile readers, who, at the same 
time that they are delightfully en- 


interest of the 
many useful 


tertained by the 


narrative, may learn 


truths for their advantage jn their 
intercourse with the world. The 
delineation of the officious Mrs. 


portrait, and 
not easily 


imasterly 
luable les 


Mitten, is 


forms a va son 








forgotien. : sad ellects resulting 
from the want of economy and un- 
thinking levity of Lionel, are ex- 
celle: cribed. There are some 
very afl scones and incidents, 


drawn by a powerful mind, and 
1¢ sympathy of the fcel- 
Ing heart; and on the other hand, 
those readers who like to laugh oe- 
asioually will find abundant oppor 
tunities to indulge their risible pro- 


claimins T 


pensities in the company of Mr. 
Dubster and Doctor Orkbourne. 
The precepts of the respectable Mr. 
Tyrold are admirable; and the 
amiable and benevolent, 





‘ most 
though singular, Sir Hugh, cannot 
fail to engage every reader’s good 
follies of fashionable life 
»nearly, if not quite as well de- 
picted as in Cecilia, and of course 
approach more closely to the man- 
the present day. Many 
of the characters in Camilla, will, 
(like those in Cecilia,) form a 
gallery of portraits, to mark the 
mental costume of the era in which 
the work was composed. On the 
whole, it may be presumed, that 
there are few readers who will dis- 
sent from the opinion, that this 
work has a right to be considered 
a Novel,in every respect, of the 
Like Cecilia, it is of 
considerable length. 
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first class. 


rHE WANDERER, OR FEMALE DIFFI- 


CULITIES. 


Before we pass on to consider the 
productions of a different author, 
it would be almost a breach of 
good manners, not to notice the 
last work which has at present 
been published from the pen of 
Madame d’Arblay. A few years 
since, a Novel, which bears the 
above title, was given to the world 


in her name. It would not be 
candour, but eross flattery, to 
class it with cither of her former 
works—and the different air of its 
title, seems to have judiciously 
separated it from those masterly 
compositions, he Wandereris, in 


truth, but a work of comparative 
mediocrity, though in some of its 
pages, flashes of the Cecilian spirit 
give itaclaim to some degree of 
family rescmblance. The manner 
in which a lady is destribed, as 
purloining lessons from a teacher 
of the harp, under the appearance 
ol patronage, Is very well de- 
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lineated, as are some other traits 
of character and scenes, dispersed 
in the different volumes of the work, 
which, taken altogether, is certainly 
worth perusing. 





THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Most people pass their whole 
lives in search of happiness, exert 
every effort to enjoy it, and never 
succeed. The story I am about to 
relate is an example of this un- 
happy truth. 

A man of mild and peaceful dis- 
position had purchased a_ small 
country house, about a league from 
Paris; thither he had retired alone 
to avoid the turbulent temper 
of his wife. On his arrival, he ex- 
cleimed, “ she will not seck me here 
to torment mc; I have given up to 
her two-thirds of my fortune, she 
ought to be satisficd with her situa- 
tion, and I will bless mine. Far 
from a wicked woman, whose tem- 
per was insupportable: far from a 
deceitful world, which I never 
liked ; with a moderate fortune, it 
is truc, but still more moderate de- 
sires, L shall be happy; TI shall ex- 
cite no envy, L shal! cnvy the bliss 
of no one, and my days will gently 
glide on to that inevitable term 
which is the last, and to many the 
happiest of their days.”’ 

Our moralizing gentleman in his 
new hermitage, soon banished all 
inelancholy reflections. For the 
good there are thousands of enjoy- 
ments, and tranquility is the souree 
from which they all spring. “* What,” 
said Durval (for this is the name I 
shall give our hermit) can be 
more delightful than to have a gar- 
den? We may gather our peaches, 
adjust our vines, water our flowers, 
neither wife nor children are worth 
all these.” 

Every morning at sun-rise he 
walked out; later, a shady bower 
protected him from the sun's fiercer 
rays. An old woman his only do- 
mestic, brought him his breakfast, 
and while he partook of it, gave 
him the history of all the wives in 
the village. If she might be believ- 
ed, they were al) in the right, but 





in Durval’s opinion they were alj 
in the wrong. 

(fier breakfast he took up a book, 
ran over a few pages, and generally 
fell asleep over it ; this was his man. 
ner of reading. Notwithstanding he 
was pot deficient in sense. but it 
was of that natural kind, which does 
not need instruction, and which 
would lose by extension or applica. 
tion. fn his youth he had been 
fond of literature, and sometimes 
either from taste, or for want of 
some other employment, still cult- 
vated it. He now thought he should 
become young, again, surrounded 
by so many tranquil enjoyments, 
Without care, vexation, ambition, 
or any desires but those he conld 
easily gratify, his position appeared 
to him the happiest enjoyment in 
the world. 

Durval had promised himself a 
long enjoyment in his new abode; 
but his friends, who were neither 
void of passions or vices like him, 
blamed him for having quitted the 
world, and resolved to make him 
abandon his retreat. They often 
visited him; he received them with 
pleasure, but they never left him 
without having put him out of bu- 
mour, because, indefatigable of their 
undertaking, they never failed to 
press his return to the capital.— 
*“* Ah! my friends,” he would ex- 
claim, ‘* what have I done to you, 
that you wish to put a period to the 
happiness I ecujoy? Why do you 
pretend to know better than myself, 
Whatis suited to my taste and dis- 
position? Enjoy yourselves your 
own way, and allow me todo the 
same. 

** But your wife?” 

“ Let us have done with that sub- 
ject, L intreat you.” 

*Yourabsence is injurious to her.” 

** Her presence would be an eter- 
nal torment for me.” 

“Did you marry her then to fly 
from her presence?” 

** IT married her to be happy. You 
have not seen me in search of rank 
or fortune; moderate in my tastes, 
sober in my desires, my only pas- 
sion was that of a sincere attach- 
ment to my wife, and a wish that 
sho might return it. She refused 
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me the one, { was too prodigal of 
the other, and I was convinced, but 
too late, that we did not suiteach 
other: I have quitted her from rea- 
sonable motives, I have left her a 
free will tolive as she pleases; what 
would she have more? O, my friends, 
though you have conspired against 
my peace, I give you my fervent 
wishes that Heaven may preserve 
you from a cross and teazing wife.” 
” His wife had not been an inatten- 
tive hearer ; for this conversation was 
of her own concerting, and she had 
been introduced without her hus- 
band’s knowledge, and placed ina 
closet, from whence she could listen 
to all that passed. 

The last words he uttered enraged 
her so much, that she could no 
longer contain herself, but rushed 
from her concealment, and would 
have strangled Durval. ** Goed 
God!” eried he on seeing her, 
“who could have thought you so 
near?” ‘* Vile, capricious, unjust 
man, ’tis you who accnse me, and 
of what?” ‘* Compose yourself, 
Madame,” said he, “if possible. 
Itis no longer needful to reproach 
you, :he proofs you have just given 
are quite sufficient. I vow T have 
no wish of offending you; I have 
said that our tempers could not pos- 
sibly assimilate; your’s rendered 
my existence insupportable; fai 
from you I have sought a repose, 
which while with you I could never 
enjoy. Would you wish to prevent 
my happiness, when T offer no im- 
pediment to your’s?” * Your hap- 
piness, Sir, ought to consist in liv- 
ing with me; learn that none but 
women of a bad character are ever 
shunned.”—* Even such women are 
not always void of humanity; and 
you have taught me, that with a 
Virtuous mind it is possible to be 
very inhuman. I wished to lead a 
peaceful fife; IT only valued mild- 
ness, and the kind attentions of 
friendship.’”—** And why did you 
not tell me this sooner? You shall 
have all these, is it so difficult to 
please vou on these heads? I have 
always done you justice ; you are 
an honest, worthy, and amiable 
man, when you please; | was very 
happy with you, and I am persuad- 
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ed that the only cause of our disa- 
ereement is, because we have not 
understood each other.” 

** Rather acknowledge, Madam, 
that itis because vou would never 
listen to me, that your only occupa- 
tion was to torment me. You are 
now sorry, or at least endeavour to 
appear so; you make fair promises- 
but is not the undertaking above 
your strength? A resolution which 
springs from submission, has te 
contend with pride, and is never 
lasting.” —** Try me, however; the 
steps I have taken, ought to be con- 
sidered as a pledge, of my sincerity.” 

The worthy man was softened, 
without placing much faith in her 
fine promises ; his mild and easy 
disposition induced him to comply. 
His friends who were present, join- 
ed their intreatics to those of his 


wife. The attack was strong and 
pressing: how could he resist? 


Ifis natural goodness led him on 
much more than their fastidious re- 
monstrances. His wife secing that 
he was alflected, had recourse to 
the Jast resource, she let fall a few 
tears; and Durval, who was on 
the point of imitating her, rushed 
into her arms, tenderly embraced 
her, and accompanied her to the 
capital, without regretting his gar- 
den. 

An enemy to deception, and not 
thinking it possible to utter lan- 
guage contrary to one’s sentiments, 
ignorant even of the smallest wiles, 
he had not the least suspicion of the 
sincerity of his wife, neither did she 
intend to deceive him; she had 
acted in a manner to satisfy the 
opinion of the world, and firmly be- 
lieved thai it would cost her nothing 
to fulfill her engagements. 

During her journey, she was pro- 
digal of her attention, lavished on 
him the kindest appellations; in 
short, this return was so pleasing 
to both, that both were deceived, 
Bat the faults of temper are in the 
blood, and a very copious bleeding 
would have been requisite to work 
the miracle. 

** Chassez le naturel, il revient 
au galop,” said La Fontaine. 


In the evening an entertainment 
was given tu their friends; eachat- 
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tributed the reconciliation to him- 
self, and celebrated their joy by 
lively stanzas, whether good or bad 
is of little importance; they were, 
however, judged to be excellent. 
On retiring to rest, it was good 
night, my love, good night, my dear, 
and on awaking they found them- 
selves completely happy. During 
the day, the most perfect tranquil 
lity reigned throughout the house. 
* Well, Sir,” said the lady to her 
quiet consort, ‘‘do yourepent being 
once more under the same roof with 
me ?” “ Ah, my love,” be replied, 


“let itever be thus, and I shall 
exult in my determination.” 
It is necessary to observe, that 


Madame Durval had a particular 
fondness for animals; that is to 
gay, useless and incommodious 
ones. She entertained for her’s a 
tenderness beyond all expression, 
the utmost attention, and the best 
bits were always for them; in short, 
to make use of herown expression, 
she loved them to adoration. Perhaps 
after all, it was only to bein the 
fashion, for atthat time, visit a lady 
wheaever you would, you were sure 
to finda cat, a monkey, a parrot, or 
anabbé. Madame Durval had a 
catand a monke: her husband, 
vho liked neither the one nor the 
other, never caressed them, yet he 
suffered them to remain for the sake 
of peace, and had never contradict 
ed her on this account. 

Far from suspecting the 
that was about to fall on them, they 
sat down to supper. Scarcely had 
they begun, when Madame [Purval’s 

cat received from her fair hand the 
wing of a partridge, which she had 
cut off on purpose for him. Whe 
ther through hunger or jealousy, the 
monkey was cesirous of having it 
also, and flew at the cat, who, re- 
solving not to yield, had for abetter 
defence sought refure under Dur- 
val’s chair. The battle Lexan, the 
monkey dextrously avoided his ene- 
my’s talons, which fell on the leg 
of our worthy gentleman, who, fcel- 
ing himself seratched, without in- 
tending it, placed his heel on the 
cat’s paw. The animal’s cries went 
1 


storm 


to his mistress’s heart, and instant 
ly lichicd the fire of discerd between 
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the married pair. Madame aceused 
her husband with having wished to 
killhercat. “ It is because 1 am 
fond of it, that you wish to destroy 
this poor animal: come, come, my 
love,” continued she, going to hin, 
* © Heavens! look what a state he 
one must have a very hard 
heart to act thus.” The good man 
now endeavoured to justify himself. 
* No, no, Sir, L now see it plain, 
that you only returned home to af- 
flict me, to wound me in the tender- 
est part, in what [ hold most dear, 
Tonvht to have this sooner, 
aud ama fool for having striven to 
deceive myself,” But, Madame, 
you do net see that my leg i 
ing ?’-—“ Is that a reason for you to 
have crushed my Yes, Sir, I 
see you detest me, siace you hate 
my cats, and this is only becanse I 
love them. IT dare say you wish mo 
dead.” “No, Madame I 
you J have no such wish. But 
since the involuntary barm T have 
done one of them, has made you 
forget all the promises you have 
made, why did you recal me _ hither? 
The tranquility which TE was taught 
to expect hangs by so slender a 
thread, that Lam resolved to return 
to my country * Pray, Sir, 
return whenever you please, you 
are very welcome, L shall offer no 
opposition, this very night if agree- 
able.”’—Perfectly so, Madame, and 
Lam still more desirous for this se- 
paration than you can be, but be 
assured that this trial shall be the 
last, for Lswearthat you shell never 
have it in your power to torment 
me again. 
Madame ft: 
for her cat ¢ 
that her husband had arrived at his 
hermitage before she had perceived 
his departure. His old servant 
was quite astonished to see him. 
** Yes, my goo! Louison, 
itis Iitis your master, give him 
joy, he is rid for ever of his wit 
am || hat, is she dead?” * No, hild; 
she is not likely to die, but she ts 
still less likely ever to see me again. 
« 1, withoutintending it, trod upon 
her cat’s paw, and she will never 
forgive me this dire olfenee we Tee 
, 6 che 


are right, repli d Loutsun she 
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is madly fond of her beasts, and 
would give the whole universe for 
them.” “* Louison, Lonison,” said the 
good man, “* ifmy wife has singular 
fancies, you have duties, and the 
ope Leommand you to fulfil strictly 
is, tospeak of my wile with ve 
“Upon my word, Sir, it is very 
dificult to hold one’s tongue, when 
one sees so much ill pature towards 
a husband, and so much kinduess 
furbeasts. And besides, you said 
so yourself,and I am caly your echo.” 
“Jn that case I have said more than 
I ought, and I should not repeat it.” 
Louison withdrew imbling, and 
saying to herself, “ upon my word, 
itis a true saying, that a wick- 
el wife is a bad piece of furni- 
ture.” Asto Durval, he began his for- 
mer manner of living, and found him 
selfeven happier than the first time. 

He lived in this way for nearly a 
year, without experiencing the least 
ennui. He had begged of his friends 
tu visit him but seldom; and scarcely 
read their letters, because they were 
incessantly reproaching him with his 
retirement. ‘* These are strange 
people,” he would exclaim, ** they 
pretend to know what suits me bet- 
ter than myself; but J know that 
there is neither wisdom nor fricnd- 
ship in the world, since it subjects 
us to general rules, and a man is 
not permitted tomake himself happy 
in his own way.” 

About a hundred yards from his 
house dwelt a very charming young 
widow; she was mild and lovely as 
an angel, and like himself lived in 
vreat retirement. Lie beheld her, 


aud at first sight was much pleased 


withher,he 


spect.” 











cultivated her acquaint- 
ance, often visited her, and willingly 
' .¢ 1 ' e 
left his shady bower to enjoy her 
society. Tuiperceptibly bis attache 

r, and he fan- 
cied he perceived that it was mu- 


ment became strong 


tual. Liow much he regretted not 
being at liberty to offer her = his 
| 


hand. * Thisisthe woman,” thought 
he, * that would have suited me, 
my days would have happily glided 
away, and [ should have lived with 
her in perfeet tranquility. Why are 
we doumed to siew the that 
out of our reach ?” 


JOYS 
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While he was involved in these 
gloomy reflections, an express ar- 
rived to him of the death of his wife. 
This news cost him no tears; on 
the contrary he felt a secret joy, and 
said mentally, ‘‘ now I shall marry 
the widow, I have still time to be 
happy, and I return thanks to Hea- 
ven.” Hedid not attempt to put 
on the appearance of grief, for who 
could suppose it possible for him to 
regret a Women, who ever since their 
union had been his constant tor- 
mentor! And he was too sincere to 
imagine, that one ought to feiga 
what one does not feel. 

Six months had clapsed when he 
publicly announced his marriage 
with the widow. At this news, 
oflicious counsellors renewed their 
importunities, and he had to contend 
with all the eloquence of hated op- 
position. ‘* Your new wife is not 
twenty,” they continually 
exclaimed, and you have long 
been on the wrong side of forty. 
This ill-suited match will rain your 
health, and shorten your existence. 
And are you fit for the society of a 
young lady, you who fave of late 
led the life of an hermit, and lost 
every sort of relish for the pleasurcs 
of the world.’”"-—** Yes,” he answer- 
ed, ““1 forgot in my garden the 
whole universe, but now I shall 
even forget my garden, with my 
amiable widow; IT was happy, but 
my felicity contined to iny own 
breast, was uscless to others; and 
solitude is criminal when it deprives 
the world of a fecling heart.” 

W ith these arguments he tri- 
umphed over the counsels of his 
friends, or at least made them hold 
their tongues, which was the same 
thing to him. But his mild and 
peaceable consort put lim in a pas- 
sion a hundred times in the space of 
As he was naturally of 
a lively disposition, he soon became 
weary of the conversation of a per- 
son who was always of his opinion, 
His wife aways said as hedid. This 
was very well in essential points, 
but in trifling things nothing could 
be more insipid and insupportable. 
We sometimes like to mect with an 
opposition contrary tu ow will, in 


above 


six wecks. 
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order that we may have the pleasure 
of overturning it. To change this 
tiresome monotonous life, he would 
sometimes give the most ridiculous 
orders, to try her temper, but all to 
no purpose. If she wished to go to the 
theatre, or to walk out, he would in- 
vite company, and oblige her to re- 
main at home; she complied with 
his request without a murmur. “ It 
is very strange,” thought he, ‘* that 
I am born to experience all kinds 
of contradiction. It seems as if 
fortune had even taken it into her 
head to contrast the causes of my 
persecution,” 

One day a servant broke twenty 
guineas worth of china. Durval 
affected to say nothing, in order to 
see whether his wife would scold; 
but no, she did not say a word.— 
“ How, Madam,” exclaimed he, 
** you do not turn off this rascal ?” 
—* It is a misfortune,” she replicd, 
“I will replace them, and then it 
will be no more thought of.”’— 
“ Certainly, and your husband will 
pay for them? What, this careless 
scoundrel,””—** He did not do it on 
parpose, and is sufficiently punished 
already, if he has any feeling.’’- 
** I believe you, Madam; but if he 
should chance to have none, you 
will soon not have a whole piece of 
furniture in your house. These 
people are not to be treated with so 
much delicacy, you must learn to 
scold, Madam: you must make 
yourself feared ; nothing will be se- 
cure, if you remain in this state of 
indolence.” 

A few days after this her waiting 
maid shut the door on the head and 
paw of a littledog who followed her. 
Durval was present. On hearing 
the poor animal’s cries, she mildly 
said, * Be careful of what you are 
about,you have hurt my dog, * Well. 
Sir, you see I can scold.” ** Agreed 
Madam, but nevertheless your dog's 
paw is broken, and if you fancy you 
have scolded enough, [ cannot give 
you credit for much feeling.” ** Its 
paw broken, poor Azor!”-—She now 
slowly approached the dog, who, 
more dead than alive, had not 
moved from the place where the ac-- 
cident had happened. She very com 


posedly ordered it to be carried to 
a celebrated dog doctor, who, the 
same evening sent word that it was 
dead.—* Dead! [I am sorry for it ;” 
she returned, * I will have no more 
of them ; when they die, it vexes 
one too much.” 

Twenty such instances could not 
unfold her disposition better, but 
the last is too remarkable to be pass- 
ed over in silence. Her husband 
caught in her dressing-room one 
morning a handsome young man, 
whose manners seemed more free 
and easy than decency could allow, 
Struck with astonishment, Durval 
stood awhile motionless, and thus 
gave time to the seducer to elflect 
his escape. At last he approached 
his wife, on whose features the se- 
renity of innocence seemed to dwell. 
“* What,” he exclaimed, ‘* you whose 
virtue I so highly prized, in whose 
love Lexulted, you can so basely 
betray my houour, and degrade your- 
self?”—* T1really am sorry for it,” 
she calmly answered, “ but this 
young man caught me alone in my 
dressing room; I told him I would 
call aloud for help, but he threaten- 
ed to kill himself if I spoke a word; 
and I feared, least he should hort 
himself before mc.” “ And thus you 
cared more for his life than my ho- 
pour! Did you not feel you were in- 
flicting upon me the severest wound 
a man can bear ?”—* Edid; but you 
always wish people should get into 
a passion: he frightened me, and 
I really knew not how to get rid of 
him.” —** Very well, extremely well; 
but learn, Madame, that mildness, 
when it prevents our resenting an 
outrage,is a vice, and I now am 
well acquainted with the state of 
your heart. I will return to my gar- 
den, which 1 have done well not to 
sell, and there will try to forget your 
charms and your crimes,”—** As 
you wish, Sir; but refleet that such 
astep might attach dishonour to 
my name, and you ought to be care- 
ful of that. LT married you because 
] thought you were a reasonable 
and prudent man; but instead of 
finding you such, the violence of 
your temper makes you displeased 
atevery thing, and you scold con- 
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tinually.’"—“ How, Madam, do you 
calla burst of well founded indig- 
nation and reseniment, unjust scold- 
ing ?”’—** I own, Sir, that you have 
some grounds of complaint this time, 
but your way of complaining is so 
loud, and you know 1 hate noise.” 
“ You shall not hearit any more, Ma- 
dam, and through contempt [ will 
refrain from expressing any longer 
the pain your degradation has caus- 
edme.” Saying so, he withdrew, 
aud retired to his country hous e. 
But could he find peace there?) He 
carried iv his heart a full remem- 
brance, likely to blast the happines 
of his life. 

The same evening his thoughts 
recurred to the preceding event, and 
shame and humiliation spoiled his 
appetite : he took no supper. The 
next morning found him little better. 
His garden had ccased to attract 
his attention, and to yield the same 
amusement as formerly. Lven 
Louison’s presence teazed him, and 
he could not hear her mention the 
name of his wife without blushing. 
Reason soon however took his part, 
and rallied his spirits; he resumed 
part of his usual good nature, and 
even some cheerfulness. ‘ What 
evil genius,” he exclaimed, * has 
shed the bitterness of death in my 
soul: If a base woman has trampled 
onthe solemn vow of matrimony, 
remorseless and unblushiog, shall I 
take upon mysclf the task of blush- 
ing for her! No; even prejudice 
must have its limits; my honour 
cannot be in the power of a person 
who has lost her own. By contemn- 
ing her, Lacquit wyself of my duty 
towards socicty, and he who would 
not think scorn sufiicicnt, must have 
lost his senses.” 

He supped that very evening 
with a lighter heart than he had 
done for some time ; yethis thoughts 
now and then skimmed over the 
surface of the past. He reflected that 
awoman, Whom weakness had led 
ence into guilt, might another time 
falla prey to other seducers, and 
that nothing but a violent remedy 
could save her from destruction; he 
therefore wrote to her, commanding 
her to retire instantly into a con- 
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vent, and threatening her, in case 
of disobedience to his orders, to 
withdraw from her the allowance he 
consented to make her. She an- 
swered, Without starting any objec- 
tion, that she would fultil his wishes 
the very same day—“ By Heavens!” 
he exclaimed, when receiving her 
reply, “ her mildness will, I believe 
and hope, never find an equal.” 


IRON BRIDGE AT SUNDERLAND. 


Bishop Wearmouth and Sunder- 
land are so intimately united by 
buildings, and other local circum- 
Stances,that they may be said toform 
only one town; though the parishes 
are distinct, and have separate and 
independent places of worship. Sun- 
derland is comparatively of modern 
origin, and has arrived atits present 
importance from the convenience of 
its port; but Bishop Wearmouth is 
a place of remote antiquity, and 
though its history is involved in 
much confusion, clearly appears to 
have been of consequence in the 
Saxon ages, as it was restored to 
the see of Durham by King Athel- 
stan, at the beginning of the tenth 
century, under the distinguished 
appellation of the “ delightful villa 
of South Weremouth.” 

The more ancient part of Bishop 
Wearmouth occupies the southern 
acclivity of an eminence, south of 
the river Wear, and about a mile 
and half distant from its junction 
With the sca. On the crown of the 
eminence is the church, beyond 
which, to the nerth cast, a range of 
modern and handsome buildings 


have been crected on the Pans- 
fields, and connect with Sunder- 
land. The latter extends along the 


southern bank of the Wear, almost 
to the sea shore; the upper part 
stands on the side of a hill, having 
a very quick descent both to the 
river and to the sea, 

Bishop Wearmouth charch is a 
very ancient structure, supposed by 
Ilutchinson to have been founded 
very soon after the restitution made 
by Athelstan ; its original architec- 
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n Bridus 
ture, however, has in a great mea- 
sure, been obliterated by subsequent 
alterations. It is a low building, 
embattled, with a square tower: 
the interior consists of a nave ais!e, 
and chancel; the latter was greatly 
altered and improved by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, who held the rectory 
about the commencement of the 
Jast century. The nave is divided 
from the aisles by two rows of three 
round columns, with rolls for capi- 
tals, ‘s 
** The rector of Bishop Wearmonth 
for the time being, is lord of the 
manor, and his the 
customs and copyholds of which, 
are of the same nature withthe cus 
toms and copyholds of the Bishop's 
manors.’”* 

Near the churchis an hospital, on 
almshouse, crected and endowed 
for the maintenance of twel 
mep or women, by twosisters, Mrs. 
Jane Gibson, and Mrs. Euphemia 
Redman, in the year 1727. At that 
time the produce of the endowment 
amounted to only 3). anuually to 
each person; but from the increase 
of the value of land, 961. is now dis 
tributed among them every year. 
Another almshouse, for twelve indi- 
gent wen or women, was built and 
endowed by the Rev. Dr. John 
Bowes, in the year 1725; but the 
allowance for maintenance is very 
small. This building stands at the 
end of a square called Wearmouth 
Green, which, before the division ot 
the parishes, was used as the mar- 
ket place; but the market has since 
been removed to the Eigh-street, in 
Sunderland. 

But the principal structure on the 
Wearmouth side, and by far the 
greatest curiosity in this part of the 


supporting circular arches. 


holds courts, 


e poor 


is 








country, is the magniticent Tron 
Bridge, of a single arch, which has 
been thrown over the river Wear, 
and connects with the new road 
Jeading to Newcastle and Shields. 


This noble fabric is indebted for its 
origin to the genuine patriotism of 
Rowland Burdon, Esq. of Castle 
Eden; who, assisted by the scicntiflic 


* Hntchinson, vol ti 
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Since Lad 
abilities of Mr. Thomas Wilson 
engineer, invented, and obtained q 
patent for the plan on which it js 
constructed, The principles of this 
plan are essentially different from 
those cmployed inany former bridge, 
attempted with similar materials; 
as it does not consist of long ribs of 
metal, approaching towards the 
centre, and sustained from the abut. 
ments, but is constructed with arch 
pieees or Llocks, as they are techni. 
cally called, * the key 
of a common which 
being brought to bear on each other, 
gives them all the firmness of the 
solid stone arch; whilst by the great 
vacuities in the blocks, and their 
respective distances in their lateral 
position, the arch becomes inlinitely 
lichter than that of stone; and by 
the tenacity of the metal, ihe parts 
are so intimately connected, that 
the accurate calculation of the ex- 
trados and intrados, so necessary in 
stone arches of magnitnde, is ren- 
dered of much less consequence.” 
The blocks are wholly of east iron: 
1 fivefeetin heicht, foar 
inches in thickness, two feet four 
inches and half inlength at top, and 
two feet fourinehes at bottom. The 
blocks are all cast in one piece ; but 
it may be necessary, for the sake of 


ansWerg to 


stones aren, 


each of ther 


perspire uily im «ce scription, to con- 
sider them formed bars of iron 
of the Each 
block will then appear to be com- 
posed of three pieces, placed hori- 
zontally, andtwo others tna vertical 
direction: the former crossing the 
latter at each extremity, and in the 


as 


above dimeusions. 


middle. By this construction a 
square vacuily is left both above 
and below the picce which crosses 
the centre and as the vertieal 
picces are not plaved at the ends of 
the cross pieces, but about five 
inches inwards, when two blocks 


are branded together, the void space 
bet ot the 


blocks, is of the same extent as that 


ween the now united cuds 


* This gentleman resid neut 
house, constructed for the purpose, at 
the head of the bridge the finish 
ing of the latter, he has erected some 
other cast tron bridges in diticrent parts 
of the king ; 


es tha 


since 


don 




















On each 


eiween fhe u 
sideof the horizontal, or cross picces, 
iva flat gruove, three inches broad, 
and three fourths of an inch dee; 
in these grooves ba 
malleable iron, at 
ficient lengt 
blocks, and 
pelts driven through holes left at 
equal distances in cae h of the cross 


yrights. 


rs of wrought or 
inserted, of sur- 
» to connect several 
are fastened by square 


) 
' 
' 


pieces ; by these means the blocks 
+t 
2 


are firmly wedged together. Ti 








arck is the seement ol ach thout 
144 feet in diameter, and is 236 leet 
§ inches in its chord, or span ; it is 
formed by six ribs; cach mb con 
sisting of 105 bloc! which buit on 





in the sumie manner as 


the voussoirs of a stone arch. 


each other 
Phe 
ribs are respectively placed at six 
feet distance, butar 

braced towether, by hollow tubes or 
bridles of cast iron, with projecting 
end, into which 


‘connected and 


shoulders at each 





the bolts that fasten the bars of 
malleable ivyon to the cross pieces 
ol the bloc ks, ire also i Db, a rd 
made fastby kevs,or forelocks, that 
pass through th: ; of the bolts 





and shoulders of the bridles. The 
versed sine, or spring of the arch is 


only thirty-four feet; of course the 

4 ' ° e Ree 1! > 
spandris require bat little filling 
up; yet this is elected in the most 
light and clegant manner, by iron 
eres, placed upon the rib and 
vradually diminishing from the 


be ceutre ofthe bridge: 


platform, which is 


abutinenats tot 


these support th 


astrong frame of timber, covered 
with marle, limestone, gravel, Xc. 
with foot paths of ficestone, and 


hallus- 
h side, 


is the following inseription, chosen 


bounded vith 
trade ; above 


aneat tron 


which on eac 


as aAploust nal of the successtul 
completion of the work: 
Nil desperandum auspice Deo. 
The whole ‘icht of the tron that 
forms this imenne structure is 


260 tons ; of these 4d are malleable, 
and 214 cast The 
ments, are piles of almost solid ma- 
sonry, twenty-four feet in thiekness, 
lorty-two in breadth at bottom, and 
thirty-seven in breadth at tup. The 
south pier is founded on the solid 
rock, and rises from 


piers of rbut- 


ibout twenty 


VOL. ite ‘ 


hon B: ules 


takin 
clusion; 


of the work, 
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two feet above the bed of the river; 
ou the north side, the ground was 
not so favourable, so that the foun- 
dation was obliged to becariicd ten 
fect below the bed. The first stone 
was laid on the 24th of September, 
i793; with this inscription, written 
by Sir Pepper Arden, now Lord 
Alvaniey. 





Quo T 
Civium Callicor 
Pra a 


empore 
un Ardor 
bentinm 
Gentis Parbavit Europeas 


Ferres Bello, 





_ 
yesanus 





Rolandus Bardon, Armiger, 
M Hora Coion 
bedrea 
Ripas, Scopulis, Praeruptas 





Conjunxit Ferreo, 
Peliciter Fundamina Posunit 
Octavo Calendas Octobris 
Anno Salutis Humauae 
1793. 
Georgii Tertii 33. 
\stante 
enrico Lambton, Armigeroe 
Provineiali Summo Mavistro 
itrumayre Societatis Architecionica 
it Procernm Comitatus Dunelmensis 
Specetabili Corona, 
Populi Quoque Plurima Comitante Ca- 
terva. 
Meneant Vestigia Diu 
Non Irrita Spei. 


Gulieimoe 


Che iron work was cast by Messrs. 
Walker's, of Rotherham; and the 
arch was turned upon a very light 
but firm scaffolding so judiciously 
Mr. Wilson, that 
not any interruption was given to 
the passage of the numerous vessels 
that navigate the busy river of Sun- 
derland. ‘The mode of bracing the 
1ibs was so simple and expeditious, 
that the whole was put together, 
ind thrown over the river, in ten 
days, and the scaffolding imme- 
diately removed. The bridge was 
opened for general use on the 9th 
of August, 1796, after a very splen- 
did ceremony and pr ssion, in 
which the provincial grand lode oft 
Masons, in the county of Dure 
lai, sustained a distinguished part; 
Mir. Idurdon being for that day ap- 
pointed grand master—the 





‘onstructed by 


number 


’ 
ofspectators was computed at G0,000, 


Fhus was this important under- 
brought to a successtal con- 
though during the progress 
ihe malignant and jlfi 
erate had endeavoured to impede 
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its execution by direful ferebodings, 
The expence amounted to ~7,V00I. 
of this sum Mr. Burdon, with a li- 
berality worthy ofthe highest praise, 
subscribed 23,0001. ; the remainder 
was raised by subscription among 
the neighbouring gentlemen. To 
defray this expence a smal! toll is 
levied on all passengers, which al- 
ready produce more than the inter- 
est, and the overplus being applied 
to liquidate the principal, when that 
is effected, the bridge will be thrown 
open. The centre of the arch is 
nearly one hundred feet from the 
surface of the river at low water, so 
that vessels of from 200 to 500 tons 
burthen can pass under it without 
striking their masts. The vast uti- 
lity of this structare may in a slight 
degree be estimated from the in- 
creased intercourse it has occasion- 
ed between the inhabitants of the 
opposite sides of the river, and 
which is rendered strikingly appa- 
rent by the receipts taken at the 
ferry below the bridge: these, prior 
to its erection, did not amount to 
2001. per annum; but have since 
increased, and now produce upwards 
of 5001. 

Another structure on the Bishop 
Wearmouth side but originating 
with the inhabitants of Sunderland, 
is the Sunderland Subscription Li- 
brary, the foundation of which was 
laid on the Gth of May, 1801, in 
“the name of Almighty God, the 
fountain of intelligence, and the 
source of mind.” The principal 
room is about thirty-one fect in 
length, twenty broad, and fifteen in 
height; on the same floor are two 
smaller apartments, for the accom- 
modation of mectings of the mem- 
bers, committee, Kc. The ground 
floor is disposed into two shops, 
one of which is occupied by the li- 
brarian, a respectable bookseller. 
The institution commenced in Fe- 
bruary 1795; and though its pro- 
gress was not rapid for a few years, 
of late its success has been more 
decided, and the collection contains 
a variety of valuable books. 

Thelorough of Wearmouthis noted 
in the Bolden Buke, and a charter 
of privileges was granted to the 
burgesses by Bishop Pudsey, about 


the commencement of the reign by 
Richard [. In another grant of 
the same prelate, dated 1154, are 
the words, De Burge de Weremue, 
alias Weremouth, modo Sunderland 
juata mace. Some privileges were 
also granted to the burgesses by 
Henry UI. 

Sunderland, being originally part 
of Wearmouth parish, is not men- 
tioned by historians as a distinct 
place, till its inercasing commerce 
forced itinto notice. The bishops, 
in right of their palatine authority, 
leaved out the ferry boats and pas- 
sage of the river; but no grants of 
anchorage or heaconage appear to 
have been made prior to the time of 
Bishop Tunstall, during whose pre- 
lacy, it may therefore be supposed 
to have obtained cousequence. 

After the statute of Henry VIII. 
by which the palatine jurisdiction 
was restrained and matilated, Sun- 
derland became of consequence, 
and assumed municipal importance, 
having its officers of distinction and 
police. Desirous of encouraging its 
rising trade, Bishop Morton, in the 
year 1634, incorporated the bur- 
gesses and inhabitants, by the title 
of mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
commonalty of the borough of Sun- 
derland, and granted the privilege 
of a market and annual fairs. This 
charter, through the distractions of 
the times which followed, was suf- 
fered to’expire; but though the 
corporation lost its authority, the 
inhabitants contested their rights in 
veriouslaw suits, particularly touch- 
ing the herbage of the town moor, 
and its soil; and it was affirmed, 
that “ Sunderland is an ancient bo- 
rough, &c. that the twelve burgesses 
are called stallingers ; and that 
each freeman occupying a house, 
had commonage for two horses and 
four cows, and each stallinger for 
one cow; and that the widow of a 
freeman, or stallinger, being an in- 
habitant, had the like commonage 
after the husband’s death.” 

When the regal jurisdiction of 
the bishops of Durham was curtailed 
by VIII. the conservatorship of the 
river Wear, and port of Sunder- 
land, was vested in the crown: 
since that period, various acts have 











been passed for the preservation 
and improvement of the river and 
haven, and certain commissioners 
appoioted as conservators. , On the 
restoration of Charles Il. that mo- 
narch directed a commission to the 


mwavor and four senior aldermen of 


Sunderland, and to Walter Ettrick, 
Esq, to administer the oath of su- 
premacy and obedience to the inha- 
bitants; and in the twentieth year 
of his reign, he granted his letters 
patent, for erecting a light house, 
piers, &c. and for preventing injury 
to the harbour, by heaving out bal- 
last onder severe penalties. 

* Various conjectures,” observes 
Mr. Hutchinson, “ have been made 
touching the derivation of the name 
of Sunderland ; some insisting that 
it is the ancient Saxon Sunderland, 
signifying that it is a particular 
preciuct, with privileges of its own ; 
vthers, that the name is expressive 
of a peninsula, severed and sepa- 
rated from the main land: andthis 
latter scems the most probable, for 
we see by the ancient records, that 
ih Bishop Hatfield’s time, Hynden* 
was a place held by Thomas Men- 
vyll for the plying of ships. If the 
sea, inthe beginning of the 14th 
century, formed a rock or bay there, 
the land on which Sunderland pow 
Stands, would at high water, be al- 
most totally dissevered from the 
laain; and the deep gullies shew a 
probability that such was the case. 
The shore has greatly changed its 
figure in the course of fonr hundred 
years; and perhaps some art was 
used to exclude the sea from that 
course, when the haven of Sunder- 
Jand grew into fame, and the cual 
trade began upon the Wear. 

The harbour of Sunderland is 
formed by two piers, situated on 
the north*and south sides of the 
river; that on the south side is of 
long standing, and has undergone 
Several repairs, having been da- 
maged by the high flood in Novem- 
her 1771. That on the north side 
has been constructed since the year 
1788, and greatly contributes to the 


* Hynden Lodge is pearly midway 
between Sanderland and Hynden bay 
on the south. 

Hist.wt Durham, vol. 2. page 323. 
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security of the shipping, by ecna- 
bling the ebbing tide to acquire 
greater force to scour away the 
sand, which forms a bar at the en- 
trance of the harbour. Formerly, 
the navigation of the river “ was 
much impeded from the want of a 
sufficient depth of water to admit 
ships of any considerable burthen to 
put to sea with their whole lading ; 
to remedy which, such vessels were 
obliged to take part of their car- 
goes in the open road, by which the 
keel-men, who bring down the coal 
from the staiths, were often exposed, 
in sudden storms to danger, and 
sometimeslost. Thisinconvenience 
is, in a great measure removed ; the 
tide now flows sixteen feet, and ad- 
mits vessels of 300 and 400 tons 
burthen. Near the extremity of 
the north pier, an elegant circular 
light house has been built, from the 
designs of Mr. Pickerswell, engi 

neer: it was finished in 1802. Be- 
fore its erection, the only signal to 
enable marincrs to enter the mouth 
of the river during the night, was a 
lantern mounted on a flag staff. The 
wreck of a very valuable vessel at 
the mouth of the harbour in the 
year 1799, gave rise to a subscrip- 
tion for the building of a life-boat; 

and one on a similar plan to Mr, 

Greathead’s, was accordingly con- 

structed by Mr. W. Wake, of Monk 

Wearmouth. 

The trade of Sunderland has long 
been ina state of progressive in- 
crease ; butits augmentation during 
the latter century has been very ra- 
pid. The imports are corn, flour, 
wines, spirituous liquors, timber, 
tar, Gcals, flax, iron, &c. The ex- 
ports are coal, lime, glass bottles, 
grindstones, and copperas. The 
coal trade is the principal, and fur- 
nishes cmployment for nearly 520 
vessels, independent of the keels, 
which convey the coal from. the 
staiths to the ships, and are 492 in 
number. The coal is chielly con- 
veyed to the metropolis, though 
great quantities are sent to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Baltic, and in 
time of peace, to France and Hol- 
land: the whole quantity annually 
exported from Sunderland amounts 
to about 315,000 Neweastle chal- 
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drons.* The number of persons 
dependant on this trade is very 
great; and even some years ago, 
When the conscription was by no 
ineans so considcrable as at present, 
they amounted to upwards of 26,000 
on the river Wear only. The lime 


is principally sent to the coasts of 


Yorkshire and Scotland. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ABADDE 


TRIBES. 
(From Pelzoni's Narrative 


Tue tribe of this country are all 
Ababde, and extend from the con- 
fines of Suez to the tribe of Bish- 
arein, on thecoast of the Red Sea, 
below the latitude of 23 degrees. 
The manners of this raceshow them 
to be lovers of freedom: they prefer 
living among these solitary rocks 
and deserts, where they eat no- 
thine but dhourra and drink water, 
before submission to the command 
of any government on earth. It 
is agreat feast among them when 
they take the resolution 
a lean gort, but they cat it without 
fearing that any rapacious hands 
should take it from them, A man 
of this stamp, accustomed to liberty 
and independence, would naturally 
find himself as in a prison, if 
under the control of even the! 
of governments. Their greatest 


' ' 
of killing 


rest 


care is for their camels, which are 
their support. They breed them 
up to a certain growth, and then 
send them to be exchanged for 
dhourra, which constitutes their 
food. ‘The camels, as well as othe: 


animals, 
thorn plant, which is th 
abandant to be found in the country. 
Some of the 


live upon the common 


most 


imdustrious of 
the Ababde cut wood, and make 
charcoal with it, which they send 
to the Nile on camels, and barter it 
for dhourra, tallow, and tent cloth. 


most 


Few, however, undergo such a 
Jabour, for they like to live at 





* The Newcastle Chaldron is 53 ewt. 
equal to 131, fonr entire feet, the Lon 
don chaldron is equal to about 28 ewt 

y7icul fect 











their ease. A pipe of tobacco is a 
luxury, and a piece of a fat ram quite 
raw a great dainty. They are all 
nearly naked, badly made, and of 
small stature. They have tine eyes, 
in particular the women, as far as 
we could see of those that came 
to the The married women 
covered, the rest uncovered, 
head-dresses are very curb 
Some are proud of having 
hair long enough to reach below 
their ears, and there formed into 
curls, which are so entangled, that 
it would be impossible to pass a 
comb through them, therefore the 
women never use such an instru- 
ment. When they kill asheep that 
has any fat, which is very seldom, 


wells. 
are 
Their 


ous, 


they grease their heads all over, 
and leave the fat in small pieces 
to be melted by the sun, which 


makes them appear as if they had 
powder on their heads; end this 
lasts fur scveral days, till the sun 
melts the whole, and produces an 
exquisite odour for those who have 
their hair is very 
tin dressed 


a good nose. As 


crispy, their heads rem 








for a long time; and that they may 
not derange their coilure when 
thetr heads itch, the a piece 
of wood something packing 
necdle ith whic! scrateh 
th elves with ereat ease, without 





disordering their head-dress, ot 
Which they ave very proud. Their 
complexions are naturally of a dark 
chocolate ; their hais quiie black ; 
their teeth fine and white, pro- 
tuberant, and very large. 

The spot where the well at which 
we halted is situated, is an am- 
phitheatre of rocks, with trees in 





the centre. In the winter all the 

ittered Ababde in the mountains 

semble together here, and if any 
marriage takes place, it is at this 
time. Itis always performed with 
due ceremony. The lover first sends 
a camel to the father of the girl. 
If this be ace epted, he ay phi S$ per- 


sonally to herself, in the presence 


of one man as a witness. [Ef she 
consent, the day of marriage Is ap- 
pointed, before which the lover does 
not sce his bride for seven days. 


Oday the 
hits ity tlre 


eighth, she is 
tent ot her 


presente dl to 
father, This 
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day is celebrated by killing some 
of their lean sheep, and by camel 
yaces. ‘The next day the happy 
couple retire to the tent of the 
bridegroom. If the man become 
tired of his wife, he sends her back 
with the same camel which he sent 
toher father, as this is her own 
from the time of the marriage. 
The mother of the bride must not 
speak a word tothe bridegroom as 
long as she lives; a regulation 
intended to prevent her from mak- 
jng mischief between the young 
couple ; and which might perhaps 
be adopted with advantage in some 
countries of Europe. 

It was now three years since they 
had any rain, whence there was a 
scarcity of thorns ; which was the 
cause, as they said, that tbeir 
sheep were so meagre. To make 


some arrangements for our pro- 
ceeding, and to purchase some 


sheep, we were obliged to stop all 
this day atthe well. Having con- 
trived to boil a quantity of the 
water, it became a little sweeter, 
and we were told, that the water 
of the next well was not so good as 
this. The Nile water we brought 
with us became bad two days after. 
We had put it into skins called 
hudr 

Betore taking leave of this place, 
Ishall give some farther account 
of the manners and 
the people. Whena child is born, 
the next day the father kills a 
sheep, and gives the child a name. 
When they are sick, they say Aul/a 
herim, and lie down till they are 
better, or till they die. L saw 
old men that did not know or 
could not teil their age, as they 
heep no account of such things ; 
but by appearance they must have 


heen ninety years old. When 
any one dies, they dig a hole in 
the ground, and put the corpse 


lato it, and very often on the spot 
where the person died, and then 
remove their tents a little farther 
on. They never intermarry with 
any but theirown people. A girl 
had been refused in marriage to 
a Turkish Cachefl, though 
tribe. ihe 
fuice, 


she was 
as poor as any of he: 


Cachelf attempted tu ust 


customs of 
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and the consequence was, that they 
assembled to the number of above 
three hundred, and he prudently 
retired, leaving his intended bride 
to be married to her cousin.— 
They have shown, that they are 
sensible of their wild manner of 
living, but continue in it for the 
sake of liberty ; for they wrote to 
the Bey at Hsne, that they were 
content to live in that wild state, 
as all their forefathers had done, 
io remain free from tyranny and 
despotism ; and that they would be 
quiet, if they were left so; but on 
the contrary, they would sooner 
perish than lose their liberty. 

Some of these wild people, as 
they are called, came to the well 
in the course of the day, and as 
they saw us quict and peaceful, 
they ventured, at the persuasion of 
our drivers,to approach us, A few 
of them had been as far as the 
Nile to purchase dhourra, and these 
were accounted men of knowledge, 
but the greater part had never 
quitted their mountains. One of 
them seeing a piece of lemon-peel 
lying on the ground, wondered 
what it was ; and another, who had 
been to the Nile, to show his great 
knowledge of things, took it up, 
and ate it with an air of self- 
sufliciency. We gave them a piece 
of loaf-sugar, and when they had 
eaten it, they declared, that our 
valley must be better than their 
own, as it produces such good and 
sweet bread. When they buy dhour- 
ra they generally get it ground with 
the usual hand mill-stone in the 
village where they buy it, and carry 
the flourjinto the desert. ‘Their 
bread is baked under the ashes, 
and is in the form of a large cake, 
without leaven or salt. Their great 
were the tribe of El 
Mahasa and Banousy, which dwell 
from between Suez to the interior 
of Arabia and the confines of Syria. 
With these tribes they had had 
many battles, but it appeared, that 
neither one or the other advanced 
beyond their old possessions. They 
had also been at variance with the 
Bisharcines on the south, but were 
now at peace with them all. 

Their arms are chicily 


enetntes 


spears, 
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and swords or sabres of very old 
fashion, barrow at the hilt and 
broad at the point. They have very 
few fire-arms, and those they have 
are with match-locks. Their con- 
stant hard way of life mate them 
accustomed to eat raw meat, and 
to sufler the inconveniences of a 
desert with the greatest indiffe- 
rence. I have seen them for near 
four and twenty hours without 
drinking, and walking the whole 
day and night in the hottest season. 
They are not so religious as the 
Arabs of the Nile. I seurcely ever 
saw them saying their prayers.— 
By the great caution I observed 
in our guide as we advanced in 
the desert, I perceived it was ne- 
cessary, that. he should acquaint 
them of the protection we had from 
their Sheik, by whose permission 
we ventured among them thus alone, 
and withoutany escort. It appear- 
ed to me, that they were much 
exasperated toward the soldiers, 
who had Jately been sent into their 
mountains in search of emeralds; 
and had it not been for the danger 
of their Sheik, whose property and 
life were in the hands of the Turks, 
they would soon have turned these 
people out of the mountains, par- 
ticularly as the miners were a set 
of desperate fellows, who behaved 
very ill, often assailed their tents, 
committed depredations, and in- 
sulted their women, of which the 
Ababdes complained very much. 
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VDwrine the late severe frost, we 
accompanicd some fricnds to Dept- 
ford to inspect the preparations for 
the new expedition to the Northern 
Seas, and to examine such of the 
products of the late voyage as were 
still on board the Hecla; having 
previously seen the principal objects 
of curiosity whichhad been brought 
on shore. This visit was rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the state 
of the weather and river. Surround- 
ed by all the varictles of ice, which 
are visible in the Polar Seas, ex- 
cept perhaps the terrific 


Berg, the 





vessels which had just achicved th 
dangerous exploit of penetrating 
into unknown hyperborean regions, 
lay securely at anchor on the wip. 
try bosom of the Thames, amids 
what was tous a scene of desolation, 
rendered more dreary by the piere. 
ing cold of a day unusual to ou 
climate, but which scemed to the 
officers of the expedition animated 
nature and a temperate season, The 
whole was calculeted to make a 
deep impression on the imagination, 
Ths ships looked as if they were.at 
home inthe buttressed and curling 
ice ; and while one side of the tiver 
was locked in the fetters of frost, the 
other presented the moving picture 
of water streaks, and ponderous 
congealed masses whirling about 
in all the eddies of the tide. A few 
gulls skimmed around, and but for 
the building and bustle of the arse. 
nal, it would have been easy to fancy 
Melville Island was at hand. Our 
friends who had passed their long 
winter there assured us that the 
prospect afforded a very complete 
idea of their situation on the por- 
thern coasts. We were delighted 
with these circumstances, which 
gave interest to our excursion ; nor 
was that interest lessened by our 
being obliged to reach the Heela 
in rather an extraordinary way; 
namely, by being slung in a_ chair 
on @ pully, and sun across a cab 
thirty feet in air, from the shore to 
the rigging of the sheer hulk, along- 
side which the vesssl lay in the 
middle of the river. The space be- 
low was sludge ice, and entirely 
prevented navigation, though it 
could not bear the weight of persons 
desirous of passing over; and this 
expedient was resorted to with all 
the ingenuiry and expertness for 
which British sailors are so remark- 
able. 

Our readers are aware, that most 
of the specimens of natural history, 
from Lancaster sound, have 
been landed, and are either in the 
possession of private individuals or 
deposited in public muscums—Sut- 
geons’ Hall, and the British Mu- 
seum. The Custom-house Oflicers, 
fonr of whom, we believe, watched 
this transfer with lyax-cyed jealousy, 
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had even assessed the upper bone 
of a whale’s head, which we observ- 
edon the deck of the Hecla, and 
which, it was consequently said, 
would be thrown into the Thames! 
Yet this singular curiosity was 
brought from Melville Islaud, where 
itwas found three quarters of a mile 
from the shore, and about 50 feet 
above the level of the sca, nearly 
imbedded in the earth, where in all 
probability it had lain for many cea- 
tories. How it came into this situa- 
tionisa problem not to be solved, 
except by the supposition, that these 
islands must formerly have been 
under the water; for its weight was 
sv great, as to require seven men to 
move it dawn to the ship; and no 
human means existed in the quarter 
where it was discovered, to have 
transferred so ponderous a marine 
production to such a distance inland. 
Wealso saw the head of the musk- 
ox, amodel of compact ‘strength. 
The bases of the horns are so broad 
asto cover all the upper portion of 
the skull above the eyes, and seve- 
ralinches in thickness, with slight 
grooves to the bend of the horn, 
when a smooth and fine curve is 
projected, Of these animals, only 
three males were shot. When the 
spring had advanced a little, they 
appeared in small droves on Mel- 


ville [slaud, coming evidently 
over the ice from the American 
continent. The females and the 


calves were very shy; but the su- 
perior boldness of the bull led him 
to face the human strangers till too 
late to retreat, and to this courage 
the three slain fell vietims.—The 
carcase of the first killed, the largest 
weighed about 700Ibs. or 570 with- 
out the entrails, They are, there- 
fore, about the size of the cattle of 
the Scotch Hirhlands. 

In otnithology, the most beauti- 
ful specimen is the king-duck, not 
ouly the pride of arctic birds, but 
decidedly the finest of the species 
fowhich it belongs in the universe. 
We never beheld such exquisite 
marking as the head displays, and 
the colours are equally superb, and 
uncommon. The figures seem cut 
ont of the most elegant velvet, which 
tue feathers resemble in fourm and 
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substance. There is a skinny mem- 
brane above the bill, of a delicate 
lemon-tint, and all around is of hues 
as brilliant as fancy could conceive 
in a painted bird. 

We have now lying on our table 
a piece of the skinof the deer in its 
winter fur, the leagth of which is 
nearly three inches ; the colour is 
white, with, in parts, a tawny tinge 
on the extremities. 

Of the mineral productions we 
have above twenty different varie- 
ties, from granite and gneias, of tho 
primitive, to sand-stone and iron- 
stone of the secondary order. Se- 
veral specimeus of slate are amoag 
the number: a reddish granite like 
that of Egypt, mica, grey limestone, 
marble, serpentine, quartz, stink- 
stone, madrepores, and a sort of 
bituminous slaty coal, which burns 
with a flame like Cannel-coal when 
puttothecandle. Ofthis substance 
there was abundance; but it was 
not calculated to burn alone, so as 
to be advantageously used by our 
gallant countrymen, as the slate 
predominated over the mineral piteh. 

The mouse of Barrow’s Sound 
was not the common mouse of Eu- 
rope, but a distinct species; it was 
a sort of dun colour in summer, but 
turns white in winter. It abounds 
on Melville Island, and is supposed 
to form, during the hardest period 
of the year, a principal part of the 
food of the wolf. 

\t the period when the sun had 
reached its greatest southern decli- 
nation, there was perceptible, from 
about half-past eleven o'clock, a.m, 
to one p.m. (by the by, our poor fel- 
lows had little of cither ante or post 
meridian for several months ),a glim- 
mering of light, by. which,turning the 
to the south, and holding up 
the volume so as to receive the full 
beuciit of the faint eulgence, aiged 
by the reflection from the snowy 
ground, it was possible to read the 
print of a small prayer-book. The 
moou was visible through the twenty 
four hours, and shone with a splen- 
dour resembling our clearest frosty 
nights in winter. 

Of the vegetation, we have seen 
most of the specimens (amounting 
to perhaps 50 genera), which, not 


back 


to fatigue our readers with their 
botannical names, chietly consist of 
mosses, grasses, and some flowers. 
Among the latter, we recognised 
the poppy, which grows to the height 
of seven or eight inches, and blos- 
soms above the whitened surface; 
thas affording a standard whercby 
to judge of the general depth of the 
snow, and shedding a lonely eaame! 
on the uniform desert. Another of 
the flowers resembles the cowslip, 
but has a different leaf. The lichens 
are various and pretty. One of the 
grasses secds witha great profusion 
of cotton like substance. 

To these particulars, 
have little further to add respecting 
the returned expedition. The Ga- 
zette has announced the division of 
the Parliamentary reward of 50001. 
viz. 10001. to the Commander, Cap- 
tain Parry ; 5001. to the Commander 
of the Griper, Lieutenant, Liddon: 
2001. to the officers of the rank of 
Lieutenants, including Captain Sa- 
bine of the artillery ; about 251. to 
the oflicers classed with midship- 
men; and 101. each to the scamen. 
Some promotions have also taken 
place. Lieutenant Parry, to bea 
master and Commander; Assistant 
Surgeons Beverly and Fisher, to be 
Surgeons. These are well deserved 
rewards; and we are only sorry to 
see, that they have not been ge- 
nerally bestowed. Probably the 
etiquette of the service prevented 
Lieutenant Liddon, (in particular,) 
and others, from being raised to the 


which we 
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same rank as the leading offer: 
but we are sure the country eC Apes 
and will rejoice, to see U 
tinguished individuals promoted at 
tae expiration of a year, when Cap. 
tain Parry may be posted in ho- 7 
nour of his memorable achievement, v 
The new expedition, consisting 
of the Hecla, and (instead of th 
miserable little Griper) the Fury 
bomb, of nearly the same tonnage, 
will sail about the end of May. Its 
immediate object is not La 
Sound, Lut Hudson's Bay, 
is appointed to explore to the north 
and north-west; to ascertain if any 
channel leads to Prince Recents 
Inlet, or other part of the seas tra- 
versed last year. Should nothing 
of this kind be discovered, we pre- 
sume that the first season will be 
spent: and the vessels will, in the 
second again attempt to reach the 
Pacitic Ocean by the north-west 
passage. That this passage exists, 
from the longitude attained by Cap- 
tain Parry, we have no doubt. The 
flowing of tides from the westisa 
sufiicient evidence that there isa 
passage to the ocean in that diree- 
tion. Whether or not the ice ren- 
ders it eternally unnevigable. re- 
mains to be investigated. Perhaps 
the best mode of doing so would be 
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to sail from the Southern Sea up 

Behring’s Straits; and this hypo- 
thesis is greatly favoured by the : 
accounts given by the natives to ( 
Lieutenant Kotzebue in his last 


voyage 


a 


THE FAREWELL- 


The following Verses were addressed 
by Lord Byron to Mr. Thomas More, 
and are in circulation among a few of 
Mr. More's select ji jends, The ‘ 
thenticity is undoubted, 


au- 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea ; 

But ere | go, Tom Moore, 
Here's a double health to thee. 


Here's a sigh for those I love, 
And a smile for those I hate 





And, whatever sky's above 
Here's u heart for any fate. 


Tho’ the ocean roar ar 
It still shall bear me on : 
Tho’ a desert should 
It hath springs that may be 


vund me, 

treround me 
t dime, 

won 


Were it the last drop in the well, 
As l gasped on the brink, 
Ere my faintivg spirits fell, 


"Tis to thee that | would drink. 


In that water, as this wine, 
The libation 1 would pour 

Should be---Peace 
And 


to thee and thine, 


Moore; 


t health to thee, ‘Teun 











THE SHEPHERD LOST 
STORM. 


IN A SNOW 


[By Sit Walter Scott-] 


Wuew red hath act the beamless sun, 
Throngh heavy vapours dark and dun ; 
When the tir’d »loughman, dry and 

warm, 
Heirs, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and slected rain, 
Against the cascinent’s tenkling pane ; 
The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 
Are warnings which the Shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 
Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Till, dark vbove and white below, 
Decided drives the flaky snow ; 
And offt the ardy swain must go. 


Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the bearth his dogs repine ; 

Whistling, and cheering them to aid. 

Around his back he wreaths the plaid 

His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open down the mountains sides ; 

Where, fiercest though the tempest blow, 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that whistles o'er the fells 

Stiffens his loeks to icicles : 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, 

His cottage window sceimsa star, 

Looses its feeble gleam, and then 

Turns patient to the blast again ; 

And facing to the tempest’s sweep, 

Drives through the gloom his lagging 

sleep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Beuumbing death is in the gale 

His path, his landmarks all unknown, 

Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain,* 

The morn may find the stiffen'’d swain. 

His widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 

And close beside him, in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 

Couches upon bis master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek to break his rest. 
Whoever envies now the shepherd's lot, 

His healthy tare, his rural cot ; 

His summer couch by greenwood tree, 

His rustic kirn’s ¢ loud revelry ; 

His uative hill-notes tun’d on high 

To Marian of the blithesome eye ; 





* On the night in which these lines were writ- 
teu, suggested as they were, by a sudden fall 
of snow, after sunset, an unfortunate man 
perished exactly in the mauner here described 
and his body was next mommug fonnd close & 
his own house. ‘The accident happgued within 
five miles of the farm of Ashestiel. 


t The Scotch harvest 
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His crook, his serip, his oaken reed, 
Aud all arcadia’s golden creed ? 


—— 


REFLECTIONS IN A RUINED ABBEY. 


Tur beautiful, the powerful, and the 
proud, 

The many and the mighty, yield to Time ; 

Time that, with measured pace and 
noiseless wing, 

Glides on and on---the ruler of the world. 


With what a glory the refalgent sun» 
Far from the crimson portals of the west, 
Sends back his parting radiance; round 
and round 

Stupendous walls encompass me, and 
throw 

The ebon outlines of their shadows down 

Upon the grassy floor: the eastern pile 

Receives the chequered darkness of the 
west, 

In mimic lattice-work and sable hues. 

Rich in its mellowness, the sunshine 
bathes 

The marble epitaphs of them who died 

Before this breathing generation moved, 

Or wantoned in thie bright cye of the 
sun. 

The sad and sombre trophies of the tomb; 

The tablet grey, with mimic roses bound; 

The angled bones, the sand-glass, and 
the scythe; 

These, and the stone-carved cherubs, 
that impend 

With hovering wing, and eyes of fixed- 


ness, 

Gleam down the ranges of the backward 
aisle, 

Dull, ’mid the crimson of prophetic 
light. 


This is a season and a scene to hold 
Discourse, and purifying monologue, 
Before the silent spirit of old times! 
The gilly-flowers, upon the broken arch, 
And from the time-wern crevices, look 


down, 

Blooming, where all is desolate. With 
leaf 

Clustering and dark, and light green 
trails between, 


The ivy hangs perennial. Yellow flow- 


ered 

The fresh dandelion shoots her juicy 
stalks, 

Amid the thin transparent blades of 
grass. 


In rank luxuriancy the nettles spread 

Behind the massy tablatures of death, 

Hanging their pendant heads and seedy 
grains 

Above the graves of famous men un- 
kuown, 

Whose memories have decayed---whose 
very bones . 

M 
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Have moaldered down to ashes and to 
earth. 

The grey and time-worn pfillars, top- 
pling o'er, 

Throw from their liohenod pedestals a 
line 

Of sombre darkness far, and chequer 
over 

The floor with shade and sunshine. 
Hoary walls, 

Since first ye rose in spleudeur and in 


pride--- 

Since first ye frowned in majesty of 
strength--- 

Since first ye caught the crimson of the 
morn 


On western slope, and glittering lattices 

Of many-coloured brightness, Time hath 
wrought 

An awful revolution. Night and morn, 

The hymn of gratulation and of praise 

Rung through yon caverned arches ; 
sandalled monks, 

White with the snows of eld, or warm 
with life, 

With cross and crosier, mass and so 
lemn rite, 

Frail. yet forgiving frailties, sojourned 


here, 

When Rome was in her splendour, and 
obtained--- 

Though Caesars and though Cicerus 
were not 


The rulers of her camps and cabinets--- 
A second empire o’er the minds of nen. 


What art thon now, oh ! pile of olden 

time ? 

The Sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 

Throughout the livelong day, and, spor- 
tively, 

The swallow twitters through thy broken 
roofs, 

Flattering the whiteness of its 
plumes 

Through shade, and pow emerging to 
the sun, 

The night owls are thy choristers, and 
mope 

Amid the darkling dreariness of uight. 

The twilight-loving bat, with leathern 
wing, 

Finds out acrevice for hercallow young, 

Amid dilapidated halls, on high, 

Beyond the unassisted reach of man ; 

And on the utmost pinnacles, the rook 

Finds airy dwelling-place and quiet 
home ; 

Oft, with her voice of dissonance, she 
calls 

(nu Echo,slumhering in the nether vaults, 

Vaults where the relics of ancestral dust 

frumble. When Winter turows his 
tempests down, 

The whirling snow-tlakes, through tix 

open reef 


inner 


The pride and ip 


Descending,gather on the tombs beneath: 

When sweeps the night-gale Past, on 
rapid wing, 

Aud sighs amid thy portals desolate, 

Phe alders creak, with melancholy sound, 

The ivy rustles, and the hemlock bends, 

With locks of darkness, to its very root, 

Springing above the grassy mounds of 
those 

Whose tombs are long since tenantless, 
But now, 

With calm and quiet eve, the setting son 

Beams mellowness upon the wrechs of 
Time, 

Tinges the brokenarch with crimson rust 

Hames down the gothic aisle, and man- 
tles o’er 

The tablatures of marble. Beautiful, 

The ruined altar, and baptismal fout ;- 

The wall-flower crested pillars, foliage- 
bound--- 

The shafted oriels, and the ribbed roofs--. 

Labour of circling years and cunning 
hands. 


Phy governors have vanished---silence 
reigns, 

that, beneath, amid the danky 
vaults, 

Impervious to the lustre of the day, 

Is heard, with fitful melancholy sound, 

The dew-drops frequent plashing---si- 

reigns, 


Save 


lence 

amid the embowering forest 
yreeu, 

With clear melodious throat, the black- 
bird trill; 

His song his soft and mehaue holy song, 

Dirgelike, and sinking on the moody 
mind 

In tones prophetic. 
green 

The purpling eve looks dusky ; and the 
« louds, 

Shorn of their edge work of retulgent gold, 

Spread whitening o'er the bosom of the 
shy 

Monastic pile! 
thee \. 

Than on the busy highways of the earth, 

Dwells Solftude. On mny a lonely eve 

My thoughts have brooded on the vaeant 


save that, 


Through the trellis 


farewe}] '---not more on 


world, 
Gazed atit through the microscope of 
truth, 


And found it, as the King of [srael found, 

All Vanity. With ken reverting far. 

Amid the Eden of departed years, 

Here Contemplation, from the tones of 
life 

Estranged, might treasure many a ho- 
mily, 

And view, with unsophisticated eye, 

Lhe lowly state, and lofty destiny, 

rnificance of nan 
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CHARADES, REBUSES, ENLGMARS. 
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CHARADES, 


By J. Tuff, of ChAarmouth 
To be my first would give great joy, 
To many a pretty lass ; 
My next, though but a stable boy, 
Soon for my whole may pass, 


Dy ¥. Z. of Ottery, 

Turry. is & thing by you possessed, 
Strange though it seems tis true, 
Which your acquaintance never can 

have, 
Yet use it more than you. 


By J. M. Newman, of Dartmouth, 
\ METAL, itmprimis. detect ; 
Oue third of a tree next select 
My whole a mode of speech is found, 
Whieh you no doubt will soon exponnd. 


By J. Tuff, of Charinonth. 
A VoWRL, aswine and amale, then com- 
bine, 
Ifthe pudzle you'd wish to obtain ; 
Tis what I'll engage you have seen in 
this page, 
some humoursome subject contain. 





REBUSES, 
By ¥. Z. of Exeter. 


A BEAST whose voice with terror sounds, 
Agrain that grows on British grounds, 
Young Cupids mother, as ‘tis feigned, 
And he who first in England reigned 
Join the initials, O ye fair, 

And then you quickly will declare 

A gentle passion you behold, 

That’s always free and uncontroll’d. 


By John Tuff, of Charmouth. 
Go cull a flower, from yon parterre, 
Of whidh take half to make my first 
appear ; 
Three quarters of what auglers nse 
Define, my second you'll produce : 
Ii you these two ip one combine, 
An instrument you will detine, 
On which with cheerful heart | play, 
Tu pass the leisure hours away. 


Buy J. M. Newman, of Dartmautk. 

My first an article will prove to be; 

My second, Sirs, is an extremity ; 

Of different feet you'll find my last com- 
posed 

Which you may count, if you should 
feel disposed 

\ local stacion on this rolling ball, 

These parts, comnected, to your mind 

vill call. 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth. 


Onxr thousand and one, 

With two fifty’s, will make 
The name of a place, 

Where a thief you may take. 





ENIG MAS. 
Ry Edward S------ y, of Dunkesweil, 


near Honiton, Devon. 


What is that syren, whose enchanting 
song, 

Draws the unthinking multitude along ; 

That feeds, with faithless hopes, and 
flatters still 

The poor deluded wretch she means to 
kill ; 


ill ; 
Men call ber false, inconstant, cruel, 


vain, 

Vet seek her favours with unweary’d 
pain, 

Th’ unhappy bear her frowns, still led 
away 


With expectation of a better day, 

rh’ ambitious court her similes---only 
the wise 

Io her and all her gilded pomp despise: 

lor all that she presents, more light we 
find, 

‘Than air or froth, more wav’ring than 
the wind ; 

A fairy kingdom ; a fantastic good,--- 

Remote alluring nothing nearer view'd. 


By T. B. Edwards. 


From dust I rose and thence again re- 


turn, 

No cold can harm me, and no fire can 
burn--- 

Of all the essence, but of nought the 
soul, 

The simplest part that e’er composed a 
whole ; 


1 float in air while gentle zephyr’s play, 

Yet joyless bask beneath the orb of day; 

When tempest’s scour the plain aloft I 
ride, 

Nor fear the dangers others that betide; 

The germ of nature, and the seed of all 

Which swim the sea or walk this earthly 
ball ; 

Who when this beautcous earth shall 
sink to nought, 

‘The sun shall fade, and stars in vain 
be sought, 

Shall live amid the universal flame, 

And thence ecloping eer remain the 
same. 
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IN tropical vallies, near mountains of 
show, 

Iu Europe, in Asia, in Africk, I grow ; 

The negro of Guinea, the slave of the 


West, 

Berifted, by bloodhounds, of home and 

unblest, 

The sons of Columbia, the dark-eyed 
Hindoo, 

Aud those who inhabit the field Water- 
loo, 

The Autocrat’s Rassian, the Swiss moun- 
taineer, 

The Olives of Egypt and othere more 
near 

Employed are, to raise and to send me 
to thee, 


Thou England! the land of the brave 
and the free ! 

But Ab! who can tell what I now un- 
dergo, 

"Till altered my semblanec, I'm white 
seen as suOW ; 

The bosom of beauty is shielded by me, 

The thief on the gallows 1 help to set 
free, 

I'm seen in the ball-room, the church, 
and the bower 

When lovers rejoice in the eagle-winged 
honr--- 

But ruined and fallen, I'mn driven away 

To caverns of darkness shat out from 
the day, 

Benighted unseen, | in rottenness lie, 

"Till changed in my nature I rise and I 


vie 

With what is for you to explain and de- 
clare, 

As well as the name I'm entitled to 
bear ; 


I'm useful or baneful as used by men, 

The virtuous wound or the guilty de- 
fend, 

1 tell to the Christian the truths from on 
nigh, 

Or bear on my face, so unblushing a lic; 

1 speak though I’m tongueless, can 
frighten or cheer, 

O start not, but glares round, this mo- 
ment I'm here. 


By J. Wescott, Cast St. George, near 
Topsham. 

I proteus like in many shapes appear 

A close attendant on the lovely fair ; 

Oft you w ill fiud me near the fair one's 
side, 

As if by fate or kindredship allied ! 

With them I many a pleasant walk pur- 
sue. 

When tasting mornings sweet ambrosial 
dew, 

Or at the close of summer's saltry day, 

When tothe grove or shady bowerl stray, 





i'm sometimes toafavonrite beauty sent 

To hail the dawnings of some great evey 

Array'd in all the elegance of taste, 

With great punctillio near the fair op 
placed. 

There ov my body you will find expres, 

The anxiout feelings of my donor, 
breast. 

Sure you will say, since I’m so much 
carest, : 

I'in truly happy, and supremely blest! 

Strange, strange indeed, that 1 such 
wounds must bear. 

And so inflicted by the timorous fair; 

Whose tender bosoms have a_pensiy. 
sich, 

Should they but crush a little object fly 

Whose lovely cheeks with tears of gre 
o'erflow, 

At the recital of a tale of woe. 

For me, alas ! they no compassion feel, 

Tho’ pierced and wounded by the point. 
edsteel ; 

Where, where, for pity can I now com. 
plain, 

Alas! alas! twill prove I fear in pain, 

Since pity for me is by all deny'd. 

I'll cease my wailings and my sorrow; 
hides, 


ANSWERS. 

By W. Hughes, of Plymouth, to J. Sy- 
denham's Rebus, inserted November 
27th, 1620. 

Or all the bounties Heaven has sent, 

The greatest, sweetest, is CONTENT. 

R, Thomas, of Exeter , Juvenis; Amelia, of 

Liskeard ; and W_ Bennett, of Plymouth Dock 

have also answered this question. 


By VW. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock, to 
James Clarke's Iebus, inserted No 
vember 27th, 1620. 

SUERBORNE Clearly will reveal, 

The town you wished to conceal. 


W. Storey, of Shepton Mallett, aud C, W. of 
Castle Cary, have seut the same auswer 


ByJ. Tuff, of Charmouth, to J. Tucker's 
Rebus, inserted October 9. 

Your Rebus I've perused with care, 
The Eac Le often soars in air 

W. Bennett, of Plymouth Doce ; Robert Wil 
liams, of Sodbury; C. W. of Castle Cary, 
Amelia, of Lisheard; and R. Thomas, of 
Exeter, have returned simular auswer, 


By William Bennett ,of Plymouth Dock, 
to Jumes Clarke's Enigina, inse rted 
October 30th 


As | your mystie lines explored, 
A BELL appeared in view ; 
Which answers just (upon iny word.) 
The thing that’s meant by you. 











ce 


